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UNIQUE BUILDING ASSISTS FIREMEN 
TRAIN TO MEET MANY EMERGENCIES 


ONE HUNDRED fire officers from 
pal fire departments throughout the 


)Y 
m 


Hovine. participated in Alberta~F ire School 
Trainin courses held at Vermilion this year. The 
burses originated in 1958 at the Olds and Ver- 
jilion \cvicultural Colleges for the purpose of 
rovic 


idvanced and specialized training for 


Tower Buildi; 
“YS and base 
N iderations “Al 


ng in action at Fire Officers T 






fire officer may encounter. 


raining Course, Vermilion. Building represents two 
ment (above ground to assist drainage) and roof features various architectural 






Fire Officers, the choice of locale being dictated 
by availability of dormitory accommodation and 
classroom facilities. More recently, the need for 
abundant water supplies for pumping operations 
has centered the school at Vermilion. An area 
of land close by the school is now on permanent 
lease to the Fire Commissioner's Office and will 





open officially next year as the fire training 
ground for the province. 


Major contribution to the new facilities this 
vear has been the Fire Tower, This slab concrete 
building, representing two storeys and basement, 
has been so designed that it incorporates most 
architectural features that may be encountered 
by fire officers. The four edges of the roof are 
in turn sloping, flat, with parapet, and parapet 
wall with cornice. Basement rescue operations 
can also be simulated on the roof. 


Inside the building, door and window open- 
ings have thick wood plank doors and shutters 
on “drop-on” hinges. Wood rather than metallic 
construction overcomes heat warp while providing 
easy replacement and the location of hinges both 
sides of door openings, and on each side of the 
wall, enables the internal features of the building 
to be changed. A fire officer moving blind through 
dense smoke may find that the door he passed 
through on. the. last exercise at this spot, which 
hung left and pulled open, now hangs right 
and needs pushing. Externally, markers on shut- 
ters and doors are used to show when they cannot 
be used and, in this way, a wide selection of 
building situations can be presented to course 
students. 


Use of draughting vents inside the building 
enable instructors to start a fire at any point 
and then insure that the smoke circulates through 
the building as they wish. This emphasizes the 
importance to fire officers of understanding 
draught influences and being able to deduce, 
in a smoke filled building, where the seat of the 
fire should be. 


Pump operations and rural water collection 
exercises are already well established at a nearby 
lake and, by next year, the fire ground will 
have two hydrants, the fire tower, an oil fire 
pit and an oil tanker fire simulation. 


Courses are made possible financially by the 
Division of Vocational Training, Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education, the Federal Department of 
Labour, and are open to Fire Officers and po- 
tential Fire Officers that they may better serve 
their communities in the fields of fire fighting 
and fire prevention. 


EE een anaes aa REE 2 SRS 
United Kingdom Labor Sup; 
Study by Government Miss 


Northeastern Alberta 
Development Aided 
By New ARD.A. Plan 


TH FIRST TWO STEPS of a rural develop- 
ment program for north eastern Alberta have 
been taken by the provincial Department of 
Agriculture and Federal ARDA. A Regional Re- 
source Co-ordinator has been named by the 
A.RD.A. branch of the Division of Program De- 
velopment, and an inventory of human and natu- 
ral resources is being conducted by the Research 
Section of the Agricultural Economics Division. 


The regional office has been established at 
St. Paul, and the area involved is Census Division 
12. This extends roughly from Smoky Lake to 
the Saskatchewan border and from north of the 
North Saskatchewan River to the Northwest 
Territorries. The southern fringe of this section 
is mainly agricultural, with natural resources the 
principle source of income for the northern area. 


The five basic sectors of the study by the 
Agricultural Economics Division are Agriculture, 
Human Resources, Economic Base, Recreation 
and Supporting Services. Reports have already 
been published on the first two and work is con- 
tinuing on the others. These will record the re- 
sults of investigations into such aspects as stand- 
ards of living, natural resources, income, industrial 
development and education and will provide a 
foundation for programs planned to develop the 
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N ALBERTA GOVERNMENT mission will 

visit the United Kingdom and Europe during 
October to find ways of attracting more skilled 
and professional immigrants to the province. The 
tour is the result of a manpower survey taken 
through Alberta last April which showed a need 
for many types of skilled workers and professional 
persons. 


The survey, which was done by officers of 
the Provincial Department of Industry and De- 
velopment of the Department of Labour in co- 
operation with the federal departments of citizen- 
ship and immigration and labour, was designed 
to point up current labour requirements and 
establish needs by Alberta industry in 1967. The 
study indicated that 17,000 jobs would go un- 
filled during the next 12 months unless qualified 
people could be found for them. 





area through increasing income and employment 
opportunities for the residents. 


It will be the responsibility of the Regional 
Resource Co-ordinator to assist local citizens in 
forming committees to work with the government 
agencies in both the five basic study sectors, and 
in the action programs which will follow. In this 
way, the local points of view will be given to 
all matters under discussion and the residents of 
the area will be involved as deeply as possible in 
making decisions on the direction and develop- 
ment of the project. ® 
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Second result of the survey illustrs 4 
of augmenting the vocational education __,,, 
in the province, for the benefit of ex; 
dents and for up-training newcomers. 


The overseas mission will attempt ¢ 
the most promising sources of future im 
and make some estimation of the ty 
motional material required to assist oF 
officers in telling the story of Alberta 


Among the 17,000-plus anticipated 
ings are more than 2000 for metal trad: 
another 1000 for heavy equipment 
1200 for carpenters and electricians, ; 
hundred more for painters, bricklayers, 4 gy, 
construction workers. About 1400 m 
graphers, typists, and clerical worke; 
needed than are available. Service ind 
looking for recreation workers, wa 
tenders, salesmen and shop clerks. § al 
and firemen will be needed, 600 addit 
transport drivers could find work, anc 
drillers are being looked for. 


The survey says 511 more architects 
and surveyors are going to be needed | 
Alberta. Another 82 biological and phy 
tists will be sought. At least 22 medi 
and dentists could find places here t 


Zineerg 
Car yy 
l Sciene 
doctors 
vear 
There is demand for 445 more 1 s, 24 


more teachers, and at least 300 more 
than can be supplied at the present t ¢ 





MANY 


PRIZE LIVESTOCK AT TORONTO'S 


N INCREASE in the number of market 

cattle and a complete absence of entries in 
the sheep and swine classes are notable in Al- 
berta’s livestock exhibit in the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair in Toronto. 

A total of 17 carloads of livestock, made up 
of 15 cars of beef cattle, one of dairy cattle, and 
one of horses, were shipped east for the event. 
The shipment consisted of 39 single beef steers, 
8 carload lots of 12 steers, nine groups of five 
steers, 42 head of beef breeding stock, nine 
dairy cattle and 15 horses. 

Breeders exhibiting livestock at the 1966 
Royal are: 

BEEF CATTLE 
Angus 

Highland Stock Farms, Calgary 

Flying Red Wheel Ranch, Winterburn 

Jack Graham, Rimbey 
Shorthorn 

Rothney Farms, Midnapore 

W. J. Boake, Acme 

T. G. Hamilton, Innisfail 
Hereford 

F. J. Adby & Son, Edmonton 

Warren Smith, Olds 

R. G. Butterwick, Brownfield 

Wm. Grosul, Andrew 

Stuart Fenton, Irma 

MARKET CATTLE 

Floyd Bolduc, Stavely 

Fred Cane, Sunde 

Warren Smith, Olds 

E. Duggan, Edmonton 

Wm. Holtman, Taber 

Leo Juss, Brooks 

Gordon Kent, Beiseker 

S. E. Fenton, Irma 

Byers Flour Mills, Camrose 


ALBERTA ENTRIES SELECTED TO SHOW 


5 MS a See 





The judging ring, where champion meets 
champion. 


Jones Hereford Ranch, Balzac 

Double Y Cattle Co. Ltd., Balzac 

R. Walroth, Crossfield 

McIntyre Ranching Co. Ltd., Magrath 
C. W. Jenkins, Pincher Creek 

V. E. Hanson, Calgary 

Leo Halstead & Sons, Carbon 

Flying Red Wheel Ranch, Winterburn 
Carol Bamford, Midnapore 

E. F. Noad, High River 

Garry Scheeler, Forestburg 

Fred Noad, Olds ~ 

D. R. Buchanan, Pincher Creek 

W. J. Boake, Acniie ~ 


Gordon Henderson, Forestburg 
Jenkins Ranche, Twin Butte 
John Morison, Innisfail 

Tom Hamilton, Innisfail 


Jas. Black, Lougheed 


DAIRY CATTLE 

Holstein 

Art Scott, Red Deer 

Francis Wright, Didsbury 

Gibb Bros., Edmonton 

Stannard Bros., Edmonton 
Guernsey 

Herb Walker, Vegreville 

Geo. Zarn, High River 


HORSES 

Clydesdale 

L. M. Rye & Son, Edmonton 

W. MacDonald, Edmonton 
Percheron 

Russell Yurkew, Radway 

Morris Yurkew, Radway 

C. J. Hanson, Brightview 

W. G. Young, Cayley 

L. Lohr, Erskine 
Thoroughbred 

Shady Spring Farm, Bentley 


Alberta is also represented at the Royal ; 
a deserving group of 4-H Club members. “ 
ners of the award trip to the Nation 
Conference in Ottawa and Toronto. They 
Simone Demers, Legal; Gary Towers, Red Diet 
Dariel Peters, Delburne; Harold Evans, 
John Chnysty, Wildwood; Wayne Lucas, 
Jurgen Preugschas, Mayerthorpe; Allan ° 
Westerose; Janet Olesen, Daysland; Jam® *\, 
ton, Barrhead; Marie McClure, Ohaton; Lill 4 
Larter, Picture Butte; Jack Clayton, Millet: 
Eileen Stuart, Vegreville. 
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whe Human Rights Act of Alberta is directed 
a the strengthening of respect for human 
a and fundamental freedoms. 


rinciple importance of the Act lies in 
ement it gives to a climate of toler- 
derstanding which will save some 
being subjected to indignity or 
cial disadvantage because of race, 
ancestry or place of 


The Pp’ 
he encourag! 
nee and un 
arsons from 
laced at a SO 
ligious beliefs, colour, 
igin. 

nile prejudice cannot be legislated out of 
-. Peed attitudes forced, the citi- 
Alberta are encouraged to act upon the 


f . + * 
Bale of the act to eliminate discriminatory 


The moral weight of society today is against 
ych discrimination and it is hopefully anticipated 
nat tis principle will be accepted by every 
tizen 0{ the province, since each has a personal 
eres’ n the recognition of the equal dignity 


sme Aspects of Human Rights Act 
sre Defined in New Publications 
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and rights of all the social well-being of the 
community. 


To give substance to this principle the Human 
Rights Act received assent on April 15, 1966 
in the Legislative Assembly of Alberta and came 
into effect on September 1, 1966. 


Several pamphlets are being prepared for 
issue by the Alberta Government, covering 
aspects of interpretation of the Human Rights 
Act, as enacted by the government recently. 
Following are partial contents of two of the 
publications, one relating to Managers of Hotels, 
Motels, Restaurants. Theatres and Entertainment 
and the other to Employers. 


To Managers of Hotels, Motels, Restaurants, 
and Entertainment and the other Employers. 
Does The Law Apply to My Business? 


Yes, if you operate an establishment to which 
the public is customarily admitted. 

















»- Act provides that no employer or person 
sting o» behalf of an employer shall 


= use to employ or refuse to continue to 
ploy any person, or 

- criminate against any person with re- 
d to employment or any term or condi- 
, of employment, because of his race, 
sious beliefs, colour, ancestry or place 
origin. 


t further provides that no person shall 
ulate any form of application for em- 
or publish any advertisement in con- 
h employment or prospective employ- 
,ake any written or oral inquiry of 
it. 


| expresses either directly or indirectly 
limitation, specification or preference 


uest maiden name 
uest name used if previously employed 
ler different name 


ithplace, ancestry, place of origin: 

a juire whether a Canadian citizen or 
tish subject. 

~ ‘equest birth certificate after hiring 


vious Addresses: 


. igion: 

‘quire into willingness to work required 
work schedule 

Hiquire after hiring to determine when 
veo absence might be required for the 
Sbservance of religious holidays 


t es: 


inquire into 


to he name and address of person 


notified in case of emergency 


(Continued on page 8) 


P visions of the Act With Respect to Employment 


as to the race, religious beliefs, colour, 
ancestry or place of origin of any person, 
or 

— that requires an applicant to furnish any 
information concerning race, religious be- 
liefs, colour, ancestry or place of origin. 


The Act does not apply to: 


— domestics employed in private homes. 

— exclusively religious, philanthropic, edu- 
cational or social organizations not operat- 
ed for private profit. 

— a refusal, limitation, specification or pre- 
ference based on a bona fide occupational 
qualification. 


It is anticipated, however, that many em- 
ployers in these categories, will co-operate 
whole-heartedly and voluntarily observe the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


YOU CANT... 


Name: 
— make any inquiry where name has been 
changed by court order or otherwise 


Birthplace, ancestry, place of origin: 

— inquire into place of birth 

— inquire into place of origin 

— request birth certificate or baptismal cer- 
tificate 

— inquire into citizenship status which 
would tend to divulge applicant’s race 
ancestry, or place of origin 

— inquire into place of birth or citizenship 
status of parents, grandparents, or spouse 


Previous Addresses: ; 
— inquire into foreign addresses which 
would indicate national origin 


Religion: : ; 
— make inquiries to indicate or identify 
religious denomination or customs 
— state that this is an establishment of any 
specific religious nature ' 

— request a pastor's recommendation or 

reference 
— inquire into willingness to work an 
particular religious holiday 


Relatives: 
— inquire as to name and address of closest 
relative 
— inquire as to race, religion, colour, an- 
cestry or racial origin of relatives 
“ 





What Am I Required to Do? 


The Human Rights Act provides that no per- 
son, by himself or through another person, shall 
refuse to admit or serve any person or dis- 
criminate against any person because of his or 
her race, religious beliefs, colour, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


This means that your accommodation, sery- 
ices or facilities must be available and provided 
equally to all who wish to patronize your esta- 
blishment, without regard to race, religious be- 
liefs, colour, ancestry or place of origin. The 
quality and speed of service must be equal for 
all persons and there must be no distinction in 
respect to seating or allocation of space based 
on these factors mentioned. 


It is most important that your staff are aware 
of your policy. Occasionally, an employee will 
permit his prejudices to interfere with the proper 
carrying out of his duties and an act of discri- 
mination by an employee would appear to be an 
act performed by yourself, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Act. 


Will My Business Suffer? 


No! The more successful businesses firmly 
follow a policy of equal treatment to all persons. 
A guest or patron judges the establishment on 
the quality of the accommodation and service 
provided and not who another guest or patron 
might be. For example, a restaurant with excel- 
lent food and speedy and courteous service will 
enjoy repeat business to a much greater extent 
than a mediocre restaurant offering only passable 
food and giving poor service even if it attempts, 
contrary to law, to refuse certain classes of per- 
sons service. In fact, The Human Rights Act 
assures all places of business an equal competi- 
tive position in this respect. 


Organizations frequently investigate the poli- 
cies of a potential convention headquarters and 
the final selection is a hotel that recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and does not practice 
discrimination. 


Must I Serve Undesirable Persons? 


Any establishment may exclude disorderly 
persons or other undesirable persons so long as 
the exclusion is for proper reason and does not 
includes any distinction on the basis of the factors 
referred to in the Act. Management can main- 
tain a reasonable standard of behaviour or dress. 
For example, male customers may be required to 
wear a coat and tie. 


What Happens If I Discriminate Unlawfully? 


A person who feels he has been discriminated 
against contrary to the Act may make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Administrator. A re- 
presentative of the Administrator will investigate 
to ascertain if in fact there has been a violation 
of law. If it appears there has been such violation 
the representative will endeavour to resolve the 
matter to the satisfaction of all parties. Most, if 
not all, complaints will be resolved at this stage 
as it is expected that when a violation is drawn 
to a person’s attention he will desire to ensure 
that he does comply with law. 


Should the resolution of the complaint then 
be found impossible the Act provides for further 
steps including a board of inquiry which may 
summons witnesses and will hold an open in- 
quiry, on order by the Minister of Labour and, 
if necessary, court action. We are confident, 
however, that contraventions of the law will be 
inadvertent and can be satisfactorily resolved 
without resort to any action other than the initial 
step. e 


FOOTNOTE: 

The above is only a brief outline for guidance. 
For specific information write to: Human Rights 
Branch, Department of Labour, Province of Al- 
berta, Terrace Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Deaf Children and 
Communication 


Edmonton is emphasizing 
th the combined method 


HE ALBERTA SCHOOL for the Deaf in 


its language teaching program. Experience wi : 
of peek, spectivaeactt se finger spelling with senior students during 
the past six years endorses the extension of the plan during the 1966-67 
term to pupils 5 to 10 years of age. Special finger spelling courses for 


parents are being held, as well. 


The combined method, now to be used with all children at the 
school, uses a one-handed alphabet in which the fingers spell out the 
letters from A-Z, combined simultaneously with speech and speech-reading. 

Parents of the deaf are also encouraged to register for a free eight 
program series (four meetings in each) running through until next March 
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Parents 


at home and at school. 


Methods 


with membership in each class limited to ten in order that greate; 
attention may be given to each parent. 

Parents who learn the combined method are expected ¢ 
new understanding between themselves and their child, maki, 
sible for the deaf child to live in a constant language environ 
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Both Tau; 
Sch« 


at 


Specialized equipment for oral language development is als 


at the school and includes individual and group hearing aid 
use of whatever amount of hearing a student has. If student 
to continue their education at University or special training sch 
are government training allowances to assist them which cove 
of tuition fees, travel, board and room. 





NEW LANDSCAPE SERVICE BRANCH 
WILL IMPROVE GOVERNMENT AREAS 


REATION OF ATTRACTIVE settings for 

provincial public buildings is the job of the 
Landscape Architecture Section, recently added 
to the Alberta Department of Public Works. 
First job undertaken by the new section has been 
the layout of the grounds for the Provincial 
Museum Centennial Project. 


The Landscape Architecture Section is res- 
ponsible for all planning outside the walls of the 
Museum. Staff consists of specifications writer, 
horticulturist, designer, and professional land- 
scape architect. 

The staff is concerned with several other pro- 
jects in addition to the Museum. Plans are going 
ahead on landscaping for a new housing project 
for government employees at Ft. McMurray, the 
Alberta Research Council Pilot Plant at Clover 
Bar, and new senior citizens’ homes. Eventually, 
these specialists will influence the landscaping 
of nearly all government buildings in the pro- 
vince. 

The Provincial Museum is being built on the 
grounds of Government House in Edmonton. 
This site was donated by Malcolm Groat in 1905 
to be used for the residence of the Queen’s re- 
presentative. It is on the brow of the northern 
slopes of the North Saskatchewan River valley. 


Government House was officially opened in 
October, 1913. Lately, it has been used as a 
veterans home. Now, it will become part of the 


During the coming year Alberta will be the scene of many events of provincial, national and international interest. Within Ou! 
Borders is pleased to list these in its Coming Events column. Information should be forwarded to Within Our Borders, Room 245 


Highways Building, Edmonton. 
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Provincial Museum and will be used for state 
occasions. 

Landscaping will tie the old building in with 
the large new Museum complex, though they 
will be joined only by walkways. The grounds 
are being designed to give perspective to these 
large buildings, and to provide plenty of room 
for car parks, walks and drives. 

Development costs will be about $230,000. 
This will include exterior lighting, and automatic 
irrigation system, and courtyards. 

The Museum itself extends east and west 
along the north side of the ten acre site. Govern- 
ment House sits about in the center. Parking 
for 300 cars will be provided west of Government 
House, and raised walkways will take visitors 
past it to the main south entrance of the Museum. 
Controlled access will keep cars and pedestrians 
apart. 

Entrance to the site is from 102 Ave. which 
runs along the north side. An existing hedge 
between this artery and the Museum building 
will be replaced with ormamental trees and shrubs. 
New sidewalks, and a bus-bay near the main 
gate will provide easy access for pedestrians. 
From here, a road will loop around the main 
grounds past Government House to the parking 
area. 

Between the roadway and the Museum, the 
landscapers have planned trees, shrubs, and 
lawns. A 135’x80’ sunken court, to be called 
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21-26 Annual meeting of the Canadian Heart Foundation and 

















“Confederation Court,” is to extend 
from Government House. This will | 
in thunder-stone, gray slate-like rock s 
will be used extensively on the groun 

Several pieces of sculpture have 
missioned for the site. The largest of 
be placed beside the roadway south ; 
ment House. It will be of cast-concre 
high, perched over a reflecting pool 
in diameter, winged sides bearing b 
tablets. Thunder-stone will be used ; 
edge of the pool. 

The other works include five very 
ed panels, based on Indian carving 
Writing-on-Stone Provincial Park, that 
the south exterior face of the Museum : 
a five foot high seated figure near the 
south-east corner to be called “The St 
two large wall-mounted bronze-relief 
human and natural history of Alber 
seven foot high group placed at the 


trance of the Museum, to be called “T! 


Family.” 
Trees now growing on the site wi 


relocated where necessary. Mature tre: 


used throughout, so the grounds will 


their finished form for the Museum 


next year. 
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The Department of Public Works will acct 
trees from private donors for use on the site 
These will be selected from ones offered thi 
winter, and transplanted to their permanent pos 


tions early next spring. 


In 1968, development of the south and eat 
slopes below the Museum will occur. Parks a 
nature trails will be provided. All work on tk 
site is to be completed by the spring of 1969 # 
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,p\f IMPLEMENT SALES, totalling some 
160,000,000 exclusive of tractors in 1963, 
h a magnitude in Western Canada that 
1om for the expansion of the farm im- 
industry in the West and Alberta in 
says a recently published report of 
rial Development Branch of Alberta’s 
nt of Industry and Development. 


ew statistical review, “Manufacturing 
ties 1, Agricultural Implements”, ex- 
me of the forces influencing the de- 
farm implements, takes a look at the 
ionship which exists between farm ma- 
ies and farm income on the prairies, 
ls the value of imports and exports of 
ultural implements and the freight- 
ture. It outlines reasons for the steady 
. the proportion of Canadian farm ma- 
vanufactured in Western Canada, des- 
ible methods of distribution, and lists 
of present manufacturing concerns in 
{anitoba and Saskatchewan. 


ummary of findings, the report points 

Value of farm implement sales in 
iore than doubled in the period 1954-64. 
Canadian sales figures surpassed this 
easing from approximately half of the 
market in 1954 to two-thirds in 1964.” 


eport also points out that Eastern Ca- 
plied 55% of farm implement sales in 
Canada, with imports supplying 30% 
‘en Canada supplying only 15% of her 
\s, Compared with 1952 when Western 
supplied only 5% of farm implement 
in the West, the upward supply trend is 

sing. In the future, says the report, this 
‘xpected to accelerate. 


> illustrate the size of the market in Western 
the report lists some typical farm im- 
ments whose sales have risen rapidly since 
‘ Uiskers, $8 million; heavy duty field culti® 
ith Bi million; and press drills, $4 million, 
and ri or nearly all sales in Western Canada 
$1; . Steadily _ growing volume; disc harrows, 
{ 2s with two-thirds of sales in Western 
Bore i and tractor loaders, $6% million, with 
than half of the sales in Western Canada 
1960, Volume that has more than doubled since 


As pale fs adhe 
_ “sa further indication of the existing po- 


Bite development of the farm implement in- 
960 +1. the West, the report notes that since 
0 the s 


Barrow dy ie volume of land rollers and packers, 
Bive more a nee spreaders and swathers 
Md forage fa oubled, while sales of combines 
These arvesters have steadily increased. 


7... ‘Mplements ; ; 
Western Canad are sold almost entirely in 


Turning to the export-import picture, the re- 
port states that “About thirty per cent of the 
machinery, excluding tractors, used by Western 
Canadian farmers, is imported. This indicates ac- 
ceptance in Western Canada of many types of 
machinery made in the United States. Also, ex- 
port figures show a sizable acceptance abroad, 
mainly the United States, for some types of ma- 
chinery produced in Western Canada. The value 
of exports from Western Canada rose from just 
over $4 million in 1962 to about $7.3 million 
in 1964. This was made up mostly of swathers 
and cultivators. The total value of farm implement 
production in the West amounted to $25 million 
in 1963.” 


The report further comments that while “the 
rural to urban population shift of recent years 
has reduced the number of Canadian farmers, it 
has had little effect on the total value of farm 
implements sold since the trend is toward larger 





Farm equipment with a high safety factor is 
use it, 


Implement Industry Offers 
oom for Development in Alberta 


more expensive farm equipment and greater 
equipment utilization.” 


“For Western Canada as a whole, the in- 
creased investment per acre in machinery as- 
sociated with livestock, such as mowers and 
forage harvesters, tends to offset to some degree 
the decreased investment per acre in grain enter- 
prise machinery.” } 

In conclusion, the report says, “The Canadian 
farm implement market is growing with the larger 
part of this growth taking place in Western 
Canada. Market demand for farm implements in 
Western Canada is expected to remain strong, 
due to rising farm incomes and rising total farm 
output.” And it stresses that “Alberta is an ex- 
cellent locale for manufacturing certain farm 
implements. Close to the centre of the prairie 
market, Alberta already has many of the comple- 
mentary industries necessary or desirable for easy 
expansion into the farm implement industry. @ 


gathering growing interest among those who must 
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Observes Anniversary 
Of Alberta Business 


PIONEER ALBERTA commercial fishing 

enterprise, Menzies Fish Co. Ltd. of 
10528 - 108th Street, Edmonton, celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee during July. Since it was 
founded by the late W. R. Menzies, the com- 
pany has caught and shipped an estimated 200 
million pounds of fish from lakes in Northern 
Alberta and the North West Territories. 

Menzies Fish Co. maintains an inland navy 
of about 30 fishing boats and freezer barges. As 
well, there are snowmobiles for winter ice fishing 
on the big northern lakes, and refrigerator trucks 
for bringing the catch to the processing plant 
in Edmonton. 

From the beginning 60 years ago, when fish 
were freighted by sleigh from Lake Wabamun, 
until now when fresh white fish, pickerel, perch 
and lake trout are brought in from Great Slave 
Lake by truck, most of the Menzies catch has 
found its way into export. From 90 to 95 per cent 
has gone to big eastern markets, including Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and New York. This has brought 
about 50 million U.S. dollars back into the 
economy. 

Menzies fishing crews are usually Indians 
and Metis who live near the lakes. This employ- 
ment, the company feels, has for many years 
helped stabilize the northern economy, and has 
kept many people off public welfare. There are 
about 250 men and their families employed on 
these crews. Fishing on Great Slave Lake is a 
year round venture, Other lakes are harvested 
seasonally, according to quotas set by the Fish 
and Wildlife Branch of the Alberta Department 
of Lands and Forests. 

Just recently completed is a new $100,000.00 
processing and storage addition to the company’s 
plant in Edmonton. It is fitted with equipment 
which will make the firm one of ‘the most im- 
portant fresh and frozen fish wholesalers on the 
prairies. Menzies plans to employ about 20 
workers in its new plant. 

Previously, Menzies has concentrated on 
wholesaling its own catch in carload lots. Now, 
in its new plant, the company will begin han- 
dling ocean fish purchased direct from salt 
water fishermen. Eventually about 40 per cent 
of the fish handled through the plant will be 
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A view of the group of Alberta government and business officials attending the offici 
ceremonies of the new Research Council laboratories. 


The Clover Bar complex of the Research 
Council of Alberta was officially opened recent- 
ly in ceremonies that included leaders of busi- 
ness and government throughout the province. 
The new structure, located on the eastern out- 
skirts of Edmonton, includes facilities for labora- 
tory and pilot plant research. 

Metallurgical research, high temperature che- 
mical processing, production of activated carbon, 
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production of coal-based fertilizer, an: 
related to the petro chemical industi 
among the activities carried out in 
complex. 

Close working relationships wil] 
tween the Research Council and | 
dustry of Alberta. There is provisio: 
ing space and equipment in the resea 
to Alberta industry. 





sold in smaller lots to hotels, restaurants, food 
stores, or other institutions. In this way, the 
company will be able to more fully utilize its 
plant capacity. 

To diversify operations even further, Menzies 
hopes to begin taking char from the Arctic Ocean. 
These fish will be brought by refrigerated barge 
up the Mackenzie River system to Great Slave 
Lake, and then by truck to Edmonton. 

Equipment going into the new plant in- 
cludes mechanical scalers, washers, and Americo 
Freezers to turn out the frozen fillets sold in 
grocery stores. It has not been possible to mech- 
anize fish filleting itself. Skilled people with sharp 
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knives are still needed to cut away 
and offal. They work at long stainless s 
Strict federal government inspection o! 
done right in the plant. 

Big freezers and coolers can hold 
200,000 pounds of fish at a time, at ter 
as low as 25 below. Fish for Europs 
are glazed in ice at time of freezing. 

The company is owned and managed by Bi 
Menzies, son of the founder, and a director 
the Prairie Fisheries Association. His sales mi 
ager is Len Hogarth, who serves as secrelat) ' 
the Alberta Fish Dealers and Exporters Ass® 
tion. ‘ 
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N EDMONTON CLOTHING manufacturer, White Stag of Canada, 

has become one of the largest suppliers of medium priced women’s 
clothing for the Canadian market, with annual gross sales reaching $4.5 
million. 

Starting in 1953 with only 10 employees and about 1800 sq. ft. 
of floor space, White Stag is now the second largest Alberta employer 
of female labour in manufacturing. With a work force of 325, annual 
payroll approaches one million dollars. Two moder factories and a 
warehouse occupy 80,000 sq. ft. in premises at 10930- 119th Street. 

Edmonton was selected in the beginning as a centralized location 
for the firm’s entry into the women’s apparel market of Western Canada. 
White Stag has since consolidated its position in Western Canada, and 
expanded sales facilities to cover all of Canada. Today, its largest markets 
are in southern Ontario and Quebec. 7 

As company officials admit, a clothing manufacturer trying to meet 
competition across Canada from a base in Edmonton faces several problems. 
For one, fashion trends are set in places far away from Edmonton, but 
by having company heads tour fashion capitals at least twice a year, and 
through a licencing arrangement with a firm in the United States, White 
Stag keeps itself abreast of basic styling changes. However, the company 
depends on its own design department to ensure its creations will suit 
Canadian tastes. 

To help overcome time lags created by distances from ma 
and suppliers, White Stag sells directly to retailers. Sales offices are oe 


tained in Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal 
and Sussex, N.B. The company is thus in a position to act faster 
re-orders, distributing new items, or discontinuing old ones. 
Electronic data processing for inventory, billing and invoicing: “ 
record keeping saves time, and the company also uses this equ!)" 
for payroll calculations. 7 
The fact that all materials used in the manufacture of White > 
products must be brought in to the province and that 75 per ©" 
the cloth used comes from Eastern Canada has created some transpot™ 
problems, but the company intends to remain in Edmonton as the probl 
would continue to exist to some degree wherever they located. 
White Stag officials hope to overcome the lack of skilled wot 
which has been an important factor in curtailing their expansion by et 
ing the Industrial Training Program. In this system of on-the-job tt!" 
costs are shared with provincial and federal governments. It usually ! 
a girl who can sew at home three months to a year to make the ® 
justment to mass production machines and methods. The Indust 
Training Program has been credited with cutting in half the normal tf 
ing period needed for power sewing machine operators. White Stag wil 
the second Alberta clothing manufacturer to join the program. 
President of the privately owned company is Morry L. Ma 
Herbert Burg is production vice-president and Albert A. Boyd is * 
vice-president. Irving Marcovitch is secretary-treasurer. Richa 
is general manager. 
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ALGARY DEVELOPMENT GROUP hopes to replace imported fresh 
stables with Alberta produced tomatoes and green garden produce 
4 “sr local markets in large-scale greenhouses. 
Another firm, a small spaghetti and macaroni manufacturer in 
| Alberta, stands to increase sales by 50 per cent by learning how 
. specified ingredient to its product. 
Yet another group, bee keepers in the Peace River Block, are looking 
way to boost honey production during wet years by freeing bees 
the task of drying honey, so they can spend their energy collecting 
xtra harvest. : a ae 
All three of these industries are enjoying one thing in common, on- 
pot assistance from a food production specialist made available to 
A by the Technical Information Service of the Alberta Research Council. 
Manufacturers have been getting help from the Technical Information 
a (TIS) since the end of the Second World War. Hundreds of requests 
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echnical Information Freely Available to Industry 
yrough Service Provided by Alberta Research Council 


of custom-tailored assistance many smaller firms require in such fields as 
production engineering, metallurgy, and lately food production. 

On the greenhouse project, the TIS officer worked closely with De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists at the Brooks Horticultural Station, where 
extensive work has been going on for some time on the problems of produc- 
ing vegetables efficiently under glass. The long-range goal here is to 
replace wintertime imports worth millions of dollars annually with locally 
grown produce. The Brooks findings are being passed along to the inter- 
ested Calgary group. 

Honey producers plagued with wet weather in the Peace River 
District contacted TIS for some means to dry honey without destroying its 
quality. Evolved was the idea for a steam-heated stainless-steel tube which 
drives off excess moisture when honey is passed through it as part of the 
extraction process. Thickening of the product can be controlled, and bees 
are free to continue harvesting until frost. 
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| each year. In this way, TIS~puts within reach of even the 
.anufacturer the full resources of federal and provincial research 
ents across Canada, a service for which there is no charge. 

syer, more than just a clearing house for useful information is 
many firms. To meet a need not often filled by private con- 
PIS has brought specialized talents onto its staff to give the kind 
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Seco 8DING TO A SURVEY of Alberta in- 


du. “al activity during the first six months 
196 re were 92 new manufacturing plants, 
expe ons to existing plants either proposed, 
Binder truction, or completed in the period 


ding |e 30, This compares to a list of 147 

pls. or expansions for the whole of 1965. 
ene -wvey is included in the 1966 Summary 
Ger Statistics for August, published by 
B Bi of Statistics of the Department of 
dust. .d Development. 


‘All ormation used in the survey was 
ane’ om public sources. 

At 21 of the new plants listed in the 
est s ey each involve expenditure of more 
nor nillion dollars. These range from two 
tiliz int expansions, to three new propane 
a’ \lphur extraction plants. Proposed are 
© pv wood plants, and a caustic chlorine 
{. \~v machine shops, steel products plants, 
omic mplexes, and brewery expansions are 
her I 


sed or under way. 


Th ler operations mentioned in the sur- 


¥ cover a wide range of manufactured items. 
Plano 


assembly plant for Lacombe has been 
by a major company. A new donut 
: just started production in Edmonton, 
© dle maker has set up shop in Calgary. 


Drill bits, Sausages, mattresses and furniture, 
‘bared livestock feeds, egg cartons, and 
=" “actor couplers, along with envelopes, 
Mugated boxes, mobile homes, and horse hair 
Some of the products being turned out by 


sf new plants, Still to come is a new honey 
nt and a winery, 
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The Central Alberta spaghetti manufacturer came to TIS last spring 
with a request for help adapting production equipment so that a fatty 
substance, myverol, could be added continuously to the product, to stop 
canned noodles from sticking together in lumps. Modifications were com- 
pleted in June, and current shipments from the factory now meet canning 








Teachers Given Practical Lessons 
Relating Curriculum to Commerce 


WO HIGH SCHOOL teachers returned to 

their classrooms in the fall of 1965 with a 
new concept of chemistry. As participants in a 
unique educational pilot project undertaken at 
Chemcell’s Edmonton plant, they had for the 
first time seen the transformation of textbook 
theories into production realities. 


The project was devised by the plant’s em- 
ployee relations department, in liaison with the 
city school systems to provide an industrial in- 
doctrination for secondary school teachers so 
that they in turn could better advise students in- 
terested in scientific careers. 


The Chemistry 30 teachers, neither of whom 
had ever worked in industry, spent four weeks 
of the 1965 summer vacation at the large petro- 
chemical complex. Their visit was carefully plan- 
ned to afford them the widest possible insight 
into the chemical processing operations which 
convert raw materials from two of Canada’s 
natural resources — petroleum and forests — into 
industrially useful organic chemicals, cellulose 
acetate flake, and synthetic fibres. 


Most of their work was with the four labora- 
tory departments which together employ well 
over 100 chemists and technologists. Two of these 
labs are responsible for product quality control; 
another is concerned with chemical development; 
and the fourth is engaged in pure research. The 
teachers observed and asked questions about 
routine analyses; got their first look at gas chro- 
matographs in operation; saw experimental solu- 
tions to current plant problems; and followed a 
research project from inception and progress 
reports through to actual pilot lab trials. 


To supplement their tours of production 
units, they received plant training manuals which 
outline the operation of units and give the 
chemical equations for their production processes. 


They also took a programmed instruction 
course on organic chemistry and distillation, on 
completion of which they prepared examinations 
for plant use in operator training. 


For Chemcell, as for other modern enter- 
prises, education has become a dominant factor 
in productivity. The profitable operation of its 
highly technical petrochemical complex at Ed- 
monton and its eight other plants in Canada re- 
quires a large complement of chemists, engineers 


and other professional people. From this stand- 
point alone, the company considers assistance 
to education a matter of high priority. 


Most industries maintain some type of liaison 
with universities and technical schools. Many 
make research and capital grants, offer scholar- 
ship and fellowship awards, and serve as advisers 
on subject matter for new and revised courses of 
study. 


It is well-established practice for business to 
send its managers and foremen back to the class- 
room. In recent years professors have been leaving 
the campus to accept summer appointments in 
industry. Such exchanges not only keep technical 
staff abreast of new knowledge but also give their 
instructors a look at the practical uses of their 
subjects. 


There are, however, very few such opportuni- 
ties for secondary school teachers. The Chemcell- 
instigated industrial indoctrination program for 
this group of educators is the first of its kind in 
western Canada. 


The 1965 pilot project has been evaluated by 
teachers, school trustees, and plant personnel as 
extremely successful. Summing up his adventure 
into industry, one of the teachers wrote: “This 
is the first time in my long teaching career that 
I have had the opportunity to observe chemistry 
from the practical aspect applied to industry on 
such a large scale.” The other termed the ex- 
perience and knowledge gained “invaluable.” 


Edmonton Public School Superintendent P. F. 
Bargen expresses the hope that “the business 
community as a whole may recognize similar 
needs” and follow the Chemcell example. Trustees, 
he says, recognize that the project provided their 
teaching staff with an experience which is “be- 
vond the financial or technical ability of the 
board to develop in any in-service program.” 


As for Chemcell, the project is considered out 
of the pilot stage. Both pn and separate school 
systems having indicated their approval and desire 
to co-operate, the plant training department 
launched a second course for science teachers 
this past summer. 


“This experience,” said the two 1966 partici- 
pants, “ is the answer to the question students 
so often ask — What can we do with a degree 
in Chemistry?” e 
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SURVEY OF THE TOWN OF ST. ALBE 


LOCATION 


On parts of sections 2 and 3, and all of 
section 34-53-25-W4 in Census Division No. 11. 
This location is 8 miles north of Edmonton on 
Highway No. 2, and on a branch of the Canadian 
National Railway to Whitecourt, and on another 
branch line to Athabasca. 


ALTITUDE 
2,056 feet, Latitude 54° 15’, Longitude 113° 
07’. 


TEMPERATURE 


Average in summer is 55.3°F. Average in 
winter is 19.8°F. Annual average temperature 
is 34.6°F. 


PRECIPITATION 


Annual rainfall average is 10.74 inches. An- 
nual snowfall average is 45.6 inches. Annual 
average precipitation is 15.30 inches. 


POPULATION 


In January 1965, according to annual census, 
town population had reached 9,070. This com- 
pares to a population of 3,940 in 1961. 


GEOLOGY AND SOIL 


The bedrock of this area underlying the 
glacial deposits is the Belly River formation of 
the Upper Cretaceous Period. This formation is 
a series of light colored sandstones and shales. 
In other parts of the province, this horizon con- 
tains dinosaur beds and coal seams. The normal 
soil profile has a black to very dark brown sur- 
face horizon averaging 12 to 14 inches in depth. 
Soils in this area are among the most fertile in 
the province, with about three to four times as 
much nitrogen and organic matter as there is 
in the average brown or gray wooded soil. A 
high percentage of this land is arable. Wheat 
of fairly good quality can be grown, but mixed 
farming is most desirable here from the stand- 
point of both profit and performance. ‘The area 
is often referred to as parkland, with its mainly 
deciduous trees. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The main part of town lies in the Sturgeon 
River Valley. Many new homes have been built 
during the past few years on scenic, rolling 
hills. Most streets are paved. 


A large number of residents have their place 
of employment in the nearby city of Edmonton, 
returning to their homes each evening by means 
of an excellent four-lane highway. 


The Grandin Shopping Centre and retail out- 
lets on Piron Street serve the community. Con- 
struction of another shopping center in Sturgeon 
Heights, and a hotel and shopping center on Sir 
Winston Churchill Avenue is in progress. Seven 
religious denominations fulfill the spiritual needs 
of the community. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In July 1962, St. Albert reverted from New 
Town status to Town status, and since then has 
been governed by a fully elected Town Council, 
consisting of a Mayor and six Councillors. The 
Secretary-Treasurer carries out the policies set 
by the Council. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The town is patrolled by a seven-man R.C.M. 
Police Detachment Magistrate’s Court is held 
once a week. 


Building permits are issued by a Building 
Inspector. All applications for Development Per- 


mits are channeled through a Development Con- 
trol Officer with appeal to Council. Applications 
for sub-division must be submitted to the Ed- 
monton Region Planning Commission, of which 
St. Albert is a member. 


All electrical installations must conform to 
the Alberta Electrical Protection Act. Plumbing 
must conform to Plumbing and Drainage Regula- 
tions, 1962. Gas installations must conform to 
C.S.A. Standards B-149-1962. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The fire brigade of the town consists of a 
full time Fire Chief, one full time Fireman, and 
25 volunteers. Equipment now includes two 
625 GPM pumpers with 500 gallon tanks and 
full complement of hose and accessories. Special 
equipment including a pneolator, and smoke 
ejector, is kept ready for use. 


UTILITIES 


Three phase 60 cycle power is supplied to 
the town by Calgary Power Ltd. under a ten 
year lease. Natural Gas service is by North- 
western Utilites Limited. Gas rates in St. 
Albert are among the lowest in North America. 
Water is purchased from the City of Edmonton, 
and is piped into town. All services are metered. 
There are 26.34 miles of water mains, and 29.28 
miles of storm and sanitary sewers. 


EDUCATION 


Education facilities provide for grades one 
through twelve in both Public and Protestant 
Separate Schools. There are over 1,000 public 
school students and more than 1,500 separate 
schoo] students. 


RECREATION 


A covered curling rink with six sheets of 
artificial ice, several open air skating and hockey 
rinks, and playgrounds at parks and_ school 
grounds provide facilities for sporting enthus- 
iasts. Good bird hunting is to be had in the 
surrounding areas. There are three public halls, 
a public library operated and maintained by 
the Town of St. Albert, and eight service clubs 
active in the community. 


There is a very active drama group operated 
under the name of St. Albert on Sturgeon Players, 
and also an active community league. Nine clubs 
and organizations provide activities for youth. 


LOCAL RESOURCES 


Straw, cereal grains, dairy produc 
and eggs, honey sand, gravel, horses, ¢; 
and hogs, oil and gas, clay, cement. 


BUILDING SITES 


Desirable residential or industrial | 
purchased from the town directly, or 
ate owners at reasonable prices. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUN 


St. Albert is served by seven dail; 
from Edmonton, daily truck service to 
train and bus connections with other cx 
in Alberta. 


A weekly newspaper, the St. Albe: 
is published in the town. A daily 
Edmonton Journal, serves the area. 


Automatic dial telephones conne: 
into the Edmonton telephone system. 
and telegraph services are readily ava 
radio stations and two television ch 
received. 


ACCOMMODATION 


One ‘hotel, the Bruin Inn, serves \ 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


St. Albert is well supplied with hi 
The origional Roman Catholic Mission 
ed by Father Lacombe in 1861, is now 
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The Kinsmen Rodeo is an annual event. industry. 
HUMAN RIGHTS ACT (Cont. from page 3) 
Education: Education: 


— inquire into what academic, professional 
or vocational schools attended, or last 
school attended 

— inquire into language skills, such as ability 
to read or write foreign languages 


Photographs: 
— request one after hiring for identification 
purposes 


Race or Colour: 


Clubs and Organizations: 

— inquire into organization memberships 
with the qualification “do not list clubs 
or organizations of a religious, racial or 
national character 


Military Service: 
— inquire into Canadian military service 


— make any inquiry asking specifically a 
national, racial, or religious affiliatio 


a school 


— make any inquiry as to what is the mo™ 
tongue of applicant or how foreign lag 


age ability was acquired 


Photographs: 
— request photograph 


Race or Colour: 
— make any inquiry which would 
race, colour or complexion 
Clubs and Organizations: 


— request applicant to list or ao 
and organizations where he hol 
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bership which would indicate 1° ’ 


gious beliefs, colour, ancestry 
of origin 
Military Service: 
— inquire about foreign military 
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servicé 





